CONVERSATIONS  OF  NAPOLEON
point out that he did not believe a word of this ridiculous rhodomontade, but that he should have launched it at all indicates an amazing ignorance of the people whom he proposed to assimilate.
He liked to listen to the stories of Las Cases's residence in England, the scandals of the court, and of Carlton House, where Las Cases had been presented. (" And what the devil were you doing there?" the Emperor not unnaturally asked at this point.) Otherwise he derived but little assistance from his suite in the elucidation of the British character. Gourgaud, for example, thought that the riots, of which so much was being said in England, were a political sect; or, as his editors explain it, the advanced guard of the Whig party.
What did he think of the English? Though he sometimes broke out against them, not unnaturally, he seems to have held them in a certain unspoken respect. "The British nation would be very incapable of contending with us if we had only their national spirit/} he said on one occasion. When he is most bitter he quotes Paoli, the real author of the famous phrase, "They are a nation of shopkeepers/' "Sono mercanti, as Paoli used to say."
Sometimes he gibed, not unreasonably, at the nation which had been his most persistent enemy and which had accepted the invidious charge of his custody. But once he paid them a noble tribute. He begins quaintly enough: "The English character is superior to ours. Conceive Romilly, one of the leaders of a great party, committing suicide at fifty because he had lost his wife. They are in everything more practical than we are: they emigrate, they marry, they kill themselves, with less indecision N                           193rests/' It is scarcely necessary tonta-
